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has performed his most difficult task in a way which leaves 
nothing further to be desired. F. S. H. 



United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Edu- 
cation: Bulletin, 1916, No. 39: Negro Education, a Study of the 
Private and Higher Schools for Colored People in the United States. Two 
vols., 1 147 pp. Maps, illustrations. 

This Report on Negro Education, issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education in cooperation with the Phelps-Stokes 
fund is in two stout volumes, which in field work and composition 
required the services of a large staff for over a period of nearly 
four years. The study was made under the direction of Dr. 
Thomas Jesse Jones, perhaps better equipped than any other 
man in this country to plan and give temper to such an investi- 
gation. Dr. Jones was fortunate and wise in gathering about 
him a group of young Southerners, in most instances graduates 
of state universities, who did much of the detailed field in- 
spection, and who were able to bring to their task an intimate 
knowledge of conditions and a keen sympathy with their problem. 
One of the most hopeful lessons from the work is that Southern 
men of training and responsibility and position were willing to 
enter heartily into such an undertaking. An alumnus of 
Washington and Lee University and a graduate in the depart- 
ment of sociology of Columbia .University, Dr. Jones from the 
side of scholarship was able to direct the study and to bring 
together the mass of detail with fine perspective, keen analysis, 
and broad sympathy. 

The first volume presents the general conclusions of the 
inquiry. It is here that the broad statesmanship of the direc- 
tor best appears. Modifications of a more or less important 
character will doubtless be made in this exposition as the years 
pass and as additional evidence comes to light, but the statement 
of the problem and the remedies proposed set the pace and serve 
to make this an indispensable handbook of practical educational 
policy where the colored people are concerned. 

The second volume contains the analyses and descriptions of 
every private school and every higher public school for Negroes 
in this country. The field investigators based nothing upon 
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hearsay or upon long-range inspection. Every teacher, every 
pupil, every blackboard and desk and dormitory and book was 
scrutinized to the minutest detail. By letter or by repeated 
visits, effort was made to verify the facts gathered, so that this 
second volume forms a picture, photographic in its realism and 
completeness, of the physical properties and administrative 
structure of Negro schools. It is this close-up reproduction 
which will be of chief interest to particular localities. 

The general thesis of the study is that whatever quarrel there 
may be with Negro education on moral, political, or more 
narrowly social grounds, there can be no reasonable objection to 
making the colored man a larger contributor to his own welfare 
and the welfare of the community of which he is a part. If his 
earnings can be increased from seventy-five cents to a dollar and 
a half a day, everybody is benefited and nobody is injured. In 
accordance with this viewpoint, the method of inquiry passes 
over questions usually more useful to the obstructionist than to 
the enlightenment of the public, and attacks the central problem. 

The report believes that the training for agricultural pursuits 
is the first need of a people 80 per cent rural. It is shown that 
in the fifty years of their freedom, Negro illiteracy has fallen 
from more than 90 per cent to 30 per cent; 1,000,000 colored 
men are now farmers of varying degrees of independence, a 
quarter of a million owning farms aggregating 20,000,000 acres, 
but it is also made clear thet the race is still desperately poor. 
The death-rate for Negroes is 24 in 1,000 as against 15 for 
whites, and the prisons and jails of the South have proportion- 
ately five times as many colored inmates as Hrhite. The report 
begins and ends with the contention that the problem of edu- 
cating the Negroes is that of supplying with efficiency and 
welfare a people lacking in every element of healthy life. 

The part of statesmanship, then, is to teach the Negroes to do 
better what they are now doing. The number of Negro me- 
chanics needs to be increased by trade schools fed from pupils 
who have been taught from the earliest grades to work with 
their hands. Primary schools should teach the theory and 
practice of gardening, and this work should be followed in the 
higher schools until a colored boy can go out with self-confidence 
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based upon a good store of practical knowledge. Girls must be 
taught more of household arts, of the care of children, of the 
mapping out of and living by simple domestic budgets. At the 
same time academic and professional training is not to be 
neglected. The report shows that in teaching force, student- 
body, and equipment, only three schools, — Meharry Medical 
College, Fisk University, and Howard University, — deserve to 
be rated as colleges, and that out of a total of 10,000,000 colored 
students about 3,000 are receiving higher education. To care 
for the needs of a peculiarly needful people, opportunities for 
advanced study by 3,000 of the most apt of their number cannot 
be slurred. All of these 3,000 and more, if there were only 
facilities for their education, are needed to identify personal 
salvation and community morality, to view the problems of 
schools with broad understanding and attack them with genuine 
grasp, to campaign with scientific knowledge against menaces to 
public health. 

The report makes clear a subtle and gradual but all-important 
change in the agencies of Negro education. It was first believed 
that upon the North rested the chief responsibility for the lifting 
of the race it had freed, and the North has given to Negro edu- 
cation generous sums that have become concrete in property 
accumulations to the value of $26,191,892. Though this section 
still contributes annually $2,645,527 to colored schools largely 
located in the South, not long ago, with the general awakening 
of the South to a necessity for improving conditions that were 
keeping it back, Southern leaders came to realize that upon the 
South should rest«i even greater responsibility in the education 
of the Negroes. As a result, in the last months ten Southern 
states have appointed white supervisors of Negro elementary 
rural schools. It now begins to be said, shows the report, that 
perhaps after all the Negro, as he is the one most concerned in 
the problem he presents, may come to be the most powerful 
agency for its solution. When the colored people can be 
organized for progress in their own ranks, the best instrument 
of attack will have arisen for them, for the South, and for the 
country. Broadus Mitchell. 



